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LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR IN EUROPE, 


LETTER IV. 


Some kind friends whom we had_ never seen, did us- 
the honor to invite us to their hospitable mansion in 
Manchester. And now again we were admitted into)the 
sanctuary of a private house. It was indeed a great. 
privilege to be allowed to make a part of the family 
circle, and sit with them by their fireside, and be made 
to feel at home so far from one’s native land; and. this 
we experienced all the time we were in England.  For,. 
except on our Highland tour and visit to the English 
lakes, we never entered an inn during the ten weeks 
we remained there, 

We were prepared for the appearance of Manchester. 
So we were not astonished at the number of tall chimneys, 
nor at the quantity of smoke that issuedfsom them. And 
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we could quite enter into the feelings of our friend, who 
told us that nothing was more melancholy than to see 
a clear atmosphere over the town; the blacker it looked 
the more prosperity was indicated, and the more cause 
for rejoicing. 

Our kind friend took us to one of the great print 
factories. My principal wish for going was to see how 
the factory people looked, whether they seemed well 
and happy. I observed them all; they were well dress- 
ed, and were cheerful in their appearance. There were 
a few children employed, who looked healthy and hap- 
py- There was at this factory a reading-room, nicely 
warmed and perfectly comfortable, where the workman, 
by subscribing a penny, or two, I forget which, a week, 
could obtain the right to spend his leisure hours and 
see the periodicals and newspapers. Each one had a vote 
in deciding what these papers should be, as it was the 
subscription money of the laborers that paid for them. 
The proprietors paid a certain sum towards the support 
of the reading-room, I do not remember how much. 

Of course, seeing one prosperous factory and the 


‘fortunate workmen in it, in Manchester, cannot enable 


one to form any adequate judgment of the condition of 
the working people. Would one know what they may 
be subject to, they should read that admirable story, 
Mary Barton. I saw the author of this excellent story, 
too true, I fear. I cannot but feel reverence for any one 
who uses such talents for such a. purpose. 

We visited the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, which 
appeared to me to have an admirable teacher. One 
of his best aids is a young man who was his pupil. The 
teacher desired me to request him to give me the mean- 
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ing of some word that had an abstract meaning. I ask- 
ed him what he understood by intelligence. He put his 
hand to his head, and thought some time, before he at- 
tempted to reply; then he nearly covered the slate with 
his definition. He evidently saw the difference between 
intelligence and learning or knowledge, but had to use 
many words to express his idea; but I thought he had 
as clear a thought as any of us. After he had given the 
best definition he could, he added, ** There is another 
meaning to the word: it means news, sometimes.” 
There was, at this Asylum, a little girl about twelve 
years old, who was blind, as well as deaf and dumb. 
She was a very interesting child from her countenance 
and manner, apart from her infirmity. Her face was 
far more beautiful than Laura Bridgeman’s; her head 
good, but not so fine at present, not so well developed. 
Her eyes were closed, and her long, dark lashes rested 
on her cheeks with a mournful expression. The teacher 
was just getting into communication with her, but had 
to make many efforts to communicate with her, such as 
pressing her head, her heart, and shoulders, as well as 
her hends. When he tried to tell her that Laura 
Bridgeman, in America, was in the same state that she 
was, and that she had learned a great deal, and had sent 
her love to all the deaf and dumb, by a lady who had 
come to see her, she raised her head, and looked as if 
trying to see or hear, and then put out her hand. I 
took it, and then told the teacher how Dr. Howe and 
others communicated with Laura Bridgeman, by moving 
their fingers, and making certain impressions on the 
palm of her hand. As I told him, I imitated the motions 
with my fingers on the palm of her hand. She gave 
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one of those peculiar screams which Laura Bridgeman 
does, at times, when she is. excited, and her white face 
glowed with pleasure and strong emotion. ‘* You have 
put yourself into communication with her,’ said her 
teacher; but my heart ached to think I could do no 
more. In a few moments, we left her. She told her 
teacher to tell me to give her love to Laura Bridgeman, 
and sat down again upon her little bench in the solitude 
of her perpetual silence and blindness. When I had 
been over the institution, and seen the admirable work 
of the inmates, and was about leaving, I had to pass 
near this lovely child again. When I was. within three 
or four feet of her, she put out her hand, and took hold 
of me. It seemed as if she knew me from the rest of the 
party, after I had thus by chance spoken to her impris- 
oned soul. No one will wonder that I could not keep 
the tears out of my eyes. 

We visited another collection of children, who might 
have been still more unfortunate than these but for the 
wise charity of the people of Manchester. I say ‘ wise 
charity,’ for, had they no higher idea than expediency, 
they might, on that ground alone, have established this 
most admirable school for pauper children. 

The Swinton Union School is a large, noble building, 
in the outskirts of Manchester. It is a very handsome, 
fine looking place, surrounded by nice gardens and 
grounds. It can contain one thousand children; there 
were then in it six hundred and fifty. They have a fine, 
large, well ventilated school-room; one grand, large 
place to wash themselves in, in which are a sufficient 
number of separate basins, with places in the bottoms 
to let off the water, a towel and piece of soap for each 
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child; great tanks, where they are all bathed all over 
twice a week; and they are obliged to wash their faces 
and hands three times a day. 

They have a fine infant school for the little ones, most 
admirably managed. The large girls are taught to 
wash and iron and do housework. The boys are some 
of them taught the tailor’s trade, and some the shoe- 
maker's, and others the baker’s. It was a pretty sight 
to see the little fellows sitting on their legs, making 
their own jackets and trowsers, and laughing together, 
and looking as happy as boys can look; and just so 
with the little shoemakers. They work only four hours, 
and then another set take their place. The room was 
large and airy, and perfectly comfortable. I saw the 
clothes they had made, all nicely pressed and put away 
in their store-rooms, all ready for wear. So with the 
shoes; they mended their old shoes and their old 
clothes themselves. 

We saw those of the children, who were not at work, 
at play ; for the school hours had past. We saw their 
happy faces, their clean, tidy clothes, and their long rows 
of nice, clean beds, for we went into every part of the 
house, and a beautiful sight it all was. They were 
making up the bread for their dinners, and most excellent 
bread it was, and a good, large, thick slice there was for 
every one. We saw their dining hall, and all that be- 
longed to that part of the concern, and all was just what 
it ought to be. 

Now you must know that these are, all, the children 
of paupers, children who have no earthly parents, chil- 
dren that the public must take care of, or they would 
live or die in the streets. All the different parishes have 
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erected this building, and put in the best teachers, and 
furnished it as I have related to you, and there placed 
these poor children, who were growing up in vice and 
misery. Here they are taught habits of order, industry 
and obedience, and learn a way of supporting themselves 
honestly, and are kept there till they are old enough to 
be put apprentice to some good person who will treat 
them well. So, instead of six hundred and fifty igno- 
rant, reckless vagrants, the community receives that 
number of well instructed, well brought up individuals, 
who can support themselves decently and respectably. 
These children are all taught to sing, and have a little 
chapel, where they receive religious instruction. 

It is a terrible calamity for children to have no father 
or mother to look after them, but if this should be their 
unhappy case, such a place as this is an unutterable 
blessing to them, it seems to me. I saw the women in 
the ironing room, where the girls were practising ironing, 
and I was much pleased with the appearance of the 
women as well as the girls; there seemed to be a very 
friendly relation between them, and all proper freedom 
and confidence. I have never seen any charity so un- 
exceptionable. It gladdened my soul to see these children 
rescued from vice and suffering, and made so happy, 
while they were also securing an excellent education, 
and being fitted for usefulness and respectability. Good 
schools are irresistible reformers; they alone can do any 
thing to rectify the social evils of the world; and when 
a good and happy home, and a good school, are given 
to the pauper child, we have, in that instance, imitated 
Jesus, who called all little children to his arms of love. 
I saw much to remember and admire at Manchester, 
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riches, talent, and genius, and met with great kindness, 
which I can never forget; but the Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and the Swinton Union School for pauper 
children, are the true glories of Manchester. 

E. L. F. 





POEMS BY MRS. BARBAULD. 


[TEs two short poems were given to the Editor of 
the Child’s Friend while she was in England, by a rela- 
tive of Mrs. Barbauld. They were found among her 
papers after her death; and were written after she was 
eighty-three years old. They are interesting, notwith- 
standing their unfinished and fragmentary character, (so 
unlike, in this respect, to every thing which Mrs. Bar- 
bauld gave to the world in print), from the fact of their 
being written at so advanced an age, and by one whose 
writings entitle her to the love and veneration of young 
and old. 8. 8. F.] 


“Oh! is there not a land 
Where the North-wind blows not? 
Where bitter blasts are felt not? 

Oh! is there not a land 

Between pole and pole, 
Where the war-trumpet sounds not 

To disturb the deep serene ?— 

And can I go there 

Without or wheel or sail, — 
Without crossing ford or moor, 
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Without climbing Alpine heights,— 
Wafted by a gentle gale? 


There is a land ;— 
And, without wind or sail, > 
Fast, fast thou shalt be wafted, 
Which way ever blows the gale. 
Do the billows roll between ? 
Must I cross the stormy main ?— 
Green and quiet is the spot. 
Thou need’st not quit the arms 
That tenderly enfold thee. 


A FUNERAL HYMN. 


House of the silent night, receive 

All that embodied spirits leave ! 

To thee the loosened frame we trust, 

The mouldering bones and cherished dust. 


Within thy dark and spacious womb, . 
The crowding nations haste to come ; 

From every clime is gathered here 

The harvest of the human year. 


Nature’s hard conflict now is o’er, 
Sorrow and care shall vex no more: 
The touch of Slander shall not wound, 
Nor Envy sting, beneath the ground. 





THE LITTLE MINERS. 





WILLIAM AND JENNY; 
OR, THE LITTLE MINERS. 


Translated from the Hive. 


‘*A Frencou gentleman visiting some coal-mines in 
England, noticed a young foreman named William, 
whose intelligence and correct language struck him. 
He made inquiries of the proprietor of the mine concern- 
ing him, and he coolly answered ; ‘ He is a lad who has 
always done his duty.’ On returning for the purpose 
of visiting the foundry situated near the iron and coal 
mines, Monsieur R descried William seated at the 
door of a cottage of cheerful appearance, which seemed 
to be his home. The young man arose as the stranger 
drew near, and saluted him with dignified politeness. 
M. R stopped, and entered into conversation with 
him. 

After putting a number of questions to him concern- 
ing the mining operations, the quality of the coal, its 
quantity, and the means of extracting it, he asked him 
if he belonged to that part of the country? 

* No, sir,’ replied William, ‘I come from Wales.’ 

* A poor, but noble land,’ observed M. R r 

‘Noble indeed,’ answered William, ‘ for the school- 
master often related to us the deeds of courage and de- 
votion- performed by our ancestors in defence of their 
liberty ; and, as for its poverty, I know that by experi- 
ence,’ 
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‘ You are acquainted, then, with adversity ?’)— 

—‘And though a harsh, I may say, sir, that it is a 
good instructor; had I not been acquainted with it, I 
never should have been foreman now in Mr. Watson’s 
mine.’ 

‘How did that follow ?’ 

‘Oh! it is quite a history, sir.’ 

‘Will you tell it to me?’ asked M. R—— with a 
smile. 

William excused himself, pleading that there was 
nothing in the narrative which would be interesting to 
any one but himself. However, as M. R entreated, 
he replied, 

‘It was but a little affair, sir; it all happened quite 
naturally and according to the will of God. We were 
four orphan children, with nothing to depend on but the 
wages of our eldest brother, John, who served in the 
king’s navy. He regularly sent them to us, and they 
were sufficient to pay the board of my two sisters and of 
little Richard. As for me, I was then eleven years old, 
and I tended sheep on the hill. All prospered with us, 
and the old woman with whom my brother and sisters 
lived, went into the town every month to receive the 
money sent by John. But one day—oh I remember it, 
sir, as if it were yesterday—I was coming down the hill 
whittling a whistle out of elderwood for little Richard, 
and I saw her coming back from the town with a dis- 
turbed air. 

‘ Why ! what is the matter with you, mother Kitty ?’ 
I cried. 

‘Oh! is it you?’ said she, perceiving me, ‘ here I am 
finely caught with you children. I shall lose my sixteen 
shillings and sixpence.’ 
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* How ?’ cried I, ‘ have you-no money from John?” 

‘John !’ repeated the old woman, ‘he has fallen, poor 
fellow, from the mizen top.’ 

‘ And is hurt ?’ 

* He is dead.’ 

I am not quite certain that I comprehended at the first 
moment, all the meaning of the words, ‘he is dead ;’ 
but it seemed to me as if I had received an internal blow. 
I mechanically sat down in the road, like an idiot, with- 
out uttering a word. 

* Yes, dead!’ repeated the old woman, ‘and I lose my 
sixteen shillings nee sixpence. Ah! you may weep, 
boy, you may weep.’ 

But I did not weep; softly I repeated to ingeslt 
‘John is dead! without the power of bringing it home 
to my mind. I scarcely remembered the having seen 
our eldest brother; I knew him only through the good 
which he bestowed on us. Therefore to me he was not 
so much a man, as a good Genius. In all emergencies, 
in reference to every distant hope, I was in the habit of 
saying, ‘ If John pleases,’ just as we say, ‘If God wills.’ 
For me, John was a beneficent, protecting power, whom 
I had invested with no corporeal form, and. therefore I 
could not associate the remembrance of him with the 
idea of death. 

However, after having remained sitting in the road for 
some time, I slowly arose and proceeded towards old Kit- 
ty’s cottage. As I approached the door I heard little Rich- 
ard crying, and the harsh voice of the old woman saying, 
‘You have ate more bread already than I shall be paid for.’ 

At this moment I crossed the threshold, and saw my 
sisters standing in the darkest corner, with Richard 
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seated at their feet, Instead of the bacon-broth which 
formed their usual repast, each of them was holding a 
piece of dry black bread, which had been baked for 
dame Kitty’s poultry. 

Why it was, I cannot tell, sir, but at this sight I felt 
my heart smitten, and I burst into tears. Now it was, 
that I comprehended the meaning of the words, ‘ John is 
dead.’ 

I became more enlightened during the following days; 
at every meal, old Kitty lessened for my brother and 
sisters the allowance of the bread, which seemed to them 
blacker and dryer in proportion as it was more begrudg- 
ed. At last she came one day to the farmer with whom 
I lived, and said to him in my presence, 

‘ Neighbor, I am resolved to none $l the brood of chil- 
dren no longer.’ I started. 

‘ And what do you wish to do with them, Kitty?’ I 
demanded, 

* What. they will soon do with me,’ she replied, ‘ the 
beggar brats !’ 

‘Oh!’ cried I, ‘ you would not have the heart to turn 
into the street those poor children, whom you have 
brought up, and who till now have looked upon you as 
a mother. 

‘Then find me yourself, the means of feeding four 
mouths with the allowance of one,’ returned the old 
woman; ‘rather would I abandon these orphans to the 
charity of the public, than see them suffer with me; 
poverty makes me harsh, and I feel as if I should hate 
them, were I to keep them any longer. None can do 
more than they can, and those who are richer than I 
will help them.’ 
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I made no answer; for, after all, I could find no argu- 
ment capable of touching dame Kitty. But my heart 
was broken. Oh! if I were only as strong as my broth- 
er John! If I could but be a father to these orphans! 
Unfortunately, | was a full head shorter than my eldest 
sister, and farmer Dickson hitherto had given me no 
wages, except the old clothes about the farm and two 
pairs of wooden shoes a year. 

While I was thus reflecting, the conversation between 
Dickson and his old neighbor went on. 

‘If we were only near the coal-mines,’ said she, ‘ the 
eldest of the little ones could be sent there.’ 

‘It is a sad life,’ said the farmer, shaking his head. 

‘I do not say that it is not; but they pay well, and her 
earnings would be nearly sufficient to maintain the other 
one and little Richard.’ 

‘But there are coal-mines eight miles from here,’ I 
cried. 

‘ What then ?’ demanded the old woman. 

‘What then? Why, I can go and work in them, and 
give up to you the greater part of my wages, if you will 
keep the three children.’ 

Dame Kitty raised her head and looked at me. 

‘And would you do this?’ said she. 

‘He knows not what it is to work under ground,’ in- 
terposed Dickson. 

*I do not,’ I replied, ‘ but since others submit to it for 
the sake of a living, I can well submit to it from love to 
my sisters and Richard.’ 

The old woman became pensive, and after a moment 
added, ‘ that would still be the maintaining of three little: 
ones with the labor of one.’ 
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But Dickson rejoined, that if I went to the coal-mines, 
my eldest sister could supply my place with him, so that 
dame Kitty would be encumbered with the boarders 
only. The whole was thus concluded, and on the very 
next day, I departed for the mines, after having embraced 
my brother and sisters. 

Dickson was right, sir, in saying that I did not know 
what under-ground labor was. At the first moment, 
when I felt the tub at the bottom of which I was seated, 
descend into the shaft, and saw the sun disappear, it 
seemed to me as if I was entering my tomb. But it was 
quite otherwise when I reached the gallery where the 
excavations were going on. There I perceived a swarm 
of men, naked down to the middle, and coal-black ; some 
were kneeling, some were stooping ; many were stretched 
on their backs, and all were occupied in silence by lamp 
light. I fancied that I beheld the realization of an old 
engraving which I had formerly noticed at one of our 
neighbor’s, representing the punishments of hell. 

There were also amid this dismal crowd of laborers 
some children, who were employed in rolling cars on 
rails, or in opening and shutting the doors of the galle- 
ries every time that a wheel-barrow went out. To this 
last employment I was destined. 

I was placed in the inside of of a niche, hollowed out 
in one of the doors of the gallery, and a cord was put 
into my hand, by means of which the door was to be 
successively opened and shut. 

This occupation was by no means fatiguing ; but my 
isolation, the forced silence occasioned by it, and above 
all, the darkness threw me into a profound melancholy. 
In fact, imagine to yourself, sir, a young boy accustomed 
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to live among the broom and flowery heather, to see the 
sun rise and set over the fields, and to run wherever his 
feet could carry him, suddenly condemned to the still- 
ness, the darkness and the scorching atmosphere of those 
frightful subterranean regions. For the two first days I 
tried to pay no heed to myself, but to oppose my will 
to my sensations ; at the end of that time, however, my 
resolution gave way and I yielded to despondency. 
Sometimes I wept for whole hours, ceasing only when I 
had no more tears to shed, and beginning again as soon 
as I recovered them. 

Still, in spite of every thing I was determined to per- 
sist. I said to myself, ‘thy brother John died in labor- 
ing for the little ones ; labor like him, even though thou 
in like manner shouldest die. It is thy duty.’ 

By dint of repeating these words to myself, I resumed 
courage. Then fearing lest the despondent fit might re- 
turn, I did like cowardly children when they pull the 
coverlet over their eyes lest they should see something ; 
I ceased from looking around me, I hindered myself 
from thinking, and at last I succeeded in pulling my 
cord mechanically, without knowing what I was about. 

This lasted some months; but at the end of that time 
I became aware that my mind was actually asleep, and 
that I had no longer the power of awakening it— not 
even when I needed it. One day I heard a foreman, as 
he was passing near me, say, ‘that boy is becoming an 
idiot ! 

That word, sir, appalled me; if I became an idiot, 
how was I to protect my sisters and my young brother? 
What would I be good for, and of what use should I be 
to the master? I resolved to shake off my stupor and 
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compel my mind to walk, after having kept it for many 
months, if I may so say, with its legs crossed. The 
difficulty was, to find an occupation which might exer- 
cise it, without bringing back my sadness. I began to 
amuse myself with counting the wheelbarrows laden 
with coal which passed me. After having seen how many 
passed in an hour, I attempted to calculate how many 
would pass in a day, a month, a year. I then recollected 
that there were days of rest, and these 1 deducted. I 
multiplied the number found, by that of the galleries 
from which similar quantities of coal were dug. I divi- 
ded the total into three parts, and thus I ascertained the 
portion of each of the partners in the mine. This calcu- 
lating, diversified in innumerable ways, finished and be- 
gun again every day, familiarized me with the rapid 
performance by head, of all common arithmetical com- 
putations. 

Having proceeded thus far, I grew tired of numbers, 
and began to think upon something else. I had a Bible, 
in which I had been taught while very smallto read. ~ 
undertook to learn it by heart during my hours of rest; I 
repeated in a low voice the passages which I knew. I tried 
to explain to myself all the words, and to recollect how 
they were written. I amused myself with tracing letters 
in the air with my fingers, which made the barrow-men 
laugh, as they passed by. It was in this way, sir, that I 
learned to express myself with greater correctness, and 
acquired some knowledge of spelling and of the elements 
of grammar, which at a later period I endeavored to 
perfect. 

About this time some of the places of the young 
miners became vacant, and I was promoted to the galle- 
ries. 
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There, the work was more laborious, but better paid, 
and at least, we were not condemned to inaction. I 
went on observing and reflecting, questioning the older 
miners concerning what I saw, and endeavoring to re- 
member the information which they had derived from 
experience. 

These lessons were generally given to me at our meal- 
times, or in the morning, as we were going to work, for 
we always quitted the mine at dark to return to our fam- 
ilies or boarding places, and were obliged the next morn- 
ing before light to come back to the shaft. Thus three 
years passed, without my beholding the sun except oc- 
casionally when it rose, and without my seeing the field 
which I traversed every day; only sometimes in the 
morning, when passing the corn-fields, I gathered blue- 
bottles and wild mint, which I carried with me under 
ground, in order to remind myself that light, air and 
flowers still existed above. 

I am almost ashamed, sir, of describing to you these 
childish nothings, but you will soon see the reason. 

We used to have a meal in the middle of the day which 
suspended all labors, and at which the children were ac- 
customed to resort to the bottom of a pit, into which a 
little day-light entered, and from which a bit of sky, 
scarcely as wide as a hand, yet blue and transparent, 
could be seen. 

One day when I was there with the others, I proposed 
to a little girl named Jenny, that we should go and see 
a passage which had been opened in the morning, con- 
ducting, it was said, into anew vein. She followed me, 
and we crawled into the opening, which was already ten 
metres deep. 
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_ Reaching the bottom, I raised the lamp which I had 
brought with me, in order to see the cut into the earth ; 
and I was beginning to repeat to Jenny the explanations 
which the foreman had given me, when suddenly a dull 
cracking sound was heard a few steps from us. Jenny 
turned round with an exclamation of terror; almost at 
the same instant the opening behind us was crushed in, 
and we found ourselves buried beneath the falling earth. 

I cannot tell you, sir, how long I remained stunned ; 
when I returned to my senses I had undoubtedly extri- 
cated myself by instinct, as I found myself sitting in the 
extremity of the passage, in utter darkness, but free from 
injury. 

I stretched out my hands in search of Jenny ; she was 
extended at my feet, motionless. I called her, for I 
dared not stir. The poor girl hardly recovered her sens- 
es; at length as she appeared to hear me, I felt that she 
was getting up, and she asked me where we were? 

‘ Buried,’ I answered, ‘ in the excavation.’ 

She started, as if she recollected all, and uttered a 
cry. I advised her to be silent, as by the sound of her 
voice she might occasion some new concussion. She was 
instantly hushed, and I heard her weeping. 

I too, felt that my courage had almost forsaken me ; 
but I said to myself, that it would be a shame to show 
my weakness to Jenny, who had nobody but me to sup- 
port her. I therefore began to comfort her as well as I 
could, by assuring her that it would not be long before 
we should be helped. 

The hours, however, passed away without bringing any 
change to our situation. Twenty times I fancied that I 
heard the strokes of the pick-axe, indicating that they 
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were opening a passage to us, and twenty times I per- 
ceived that I was mistaken. At length I calculated that 
night had arrived and that the miners had ascended. It 
was impossible that they should not have ascertained 
the falling in of the passage, but no one had seen us 
enter it; undoubtedly they were ignorant that we were 
shut up there, and many days might elapse before they 
would resume the task of re-opening it. This apprehen- 
sion took away all my remaining strength. I thought of 
my brave John, who had died as I was about to die. I 
thought of my sisters and little Richard, and my tears 
flowed; only I wept softly, for fear of afflicting Jenny. 

The night passed, day came, but nothing was seen. 
I began to feel very hungry; I hunted for a morsel of 
bread which I did not find the preceding evening, and I 
was about to put it into my mouth when Jenny, who 
had been silent for some time, said in a low tone, 

‘I am very hungry.’ 

I thought that she was younger and weaker than I, 
and I gave her the remainder of my bread. But the 
hours passed on and air was beginning to fail us. Jenny 
soon began to talk, faster and faster, as if she was very 
feverish. Sometimes she wept and cried for help, at 
other times she laughed and sung. Her singing and 
laughing made me feel worse than her tears. In the 
meanwhile I endeavored to keep up her pleasant 
thoughts. She fancied herself in the field, picking 
grains of corn from the ear and holding straws, as she 
did formerly. I had given her a nosegay of dried mint, 
which I had found in my pocket, and she said every min- 
ute, ‘do you smell that good smell which comes up from 
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below? It is from the thyme border, which dame Potter 
has planted close to her hives.’ 

But I ask your pardon, sir, for dwelling so long on 
these details. After having experienced a great danger, 
every recollection pertaining to it is precious to ourselves, 
and we end with fancying that it is equally interesting 
to others. 

It was as I had feared, and our accident was not sus- 
pected before the third day. They then began cautiously 
to remove the earth, and drew us out of our tomb half 
dead. 

The fresh air and the care taken of us, soon restored 
us to life. Mr. Watson happened to be then on a visit 
among the mines in Wales. He wished te see me as 
well as Jenny, and she related to him the whole scene, 
He seemed pleased with my behavior, and proposed that 
I should follow him hither. Thanks to him, I have since 
been enabled, in the lapse of time, to bring up my sis- 
ters and little Richard, to become an overseer, and to 
marry Jenny, who always remembered with kindness the 
piece of bread and nosegay of withered mint.’ 

The French gentleman, who had listened with lively 
interest to William’s story, pressed his hand when he 
had ended. | 

‘I thank you,’ said he, ‘for your narrative; it gives a 
lesson both for instruction and imitation. You have 
proved by your conduct that no situation is so desperate, 
that one may not with courage, patience, and God’s help, 
emerge from it.’ ”’ L. 0. 
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TO A ROSE, GATHERED IN OCTOBER. 











TO A ROSE, GATHERED IN OCTOBER. 


Tue June rose on an Autumn stem, 
Close by its fading russet leaf, 

Is, to the superstitious eye, 
A sign, foreshadowing pain and grief. 


But when, beneath that friendly porch, 
I spied thee on the bending spray, 
Whose summer green was turning, all 

Empurpled by October’s ray, — 


Oh, not to me, sweet rose, wert thou 
A token sad of woe or fear, 
As on thee, at the sunset hour, 
The golden beams fell warm and clear. 


Thou seemedst then a token pure, 
Sent by our Father from above, 

And to my heart, with “ still, small voice,” 
To speak of Faith, of Hope, and Love. 


And now that weeks have rolled away, 
And thou liest withered in my sight, 

And o’er that happy home hath swept 
Of earthly hopes a seeming blight,— 


What token bringst thou to me now? 
What is thy language, faded flower? 

Thou speakest still of Peace, of Hope, 

And with a higher, holier power. 
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Thou sayest that sorrow, parting, pain 
Can cloud our vision but awhile; 

Thou sayest,—there is no veil but Sin 
Can keep us from our Father’s smile. 


Thou sayest there is a heavenly Peace 
Which this world neither takes nor gives, 
And that the pure and loving heart 
In Gop’s immediate presence lives. 





BLANDINA. 


Who was Blandina? is a question which may have 
occurred to our readers as well as ourselves, upon seeing 


the reference made to her in the description of the young 
victim of cancer at St. Petersburgh, which was recently 
inserted in these pages. 

The following sketch of this youthful martyr, transla- 
ted from the ‘ Hive,’ answers the above question; and 
though most harrowing to the feelings, it suggests a long 
train of reflections upon the bigotry, injustice and fero- 
city of men, which ought not to be lightly dismissed from 
the mind. 

“From the reign of Nero to that of Galerius, during 
nearly three centuries, women of all countries received 
the baptism of blood. Freed by the law of Christ alike 
from the vices of poverty and those of opulence, from 
effeminacy and pride, from licentiousness and brutish- 
ness, both virgins and courtezans, slaves and princesses, 
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grey-haired matrons and young maidens in the first 
bloom of beauty, whose looks purified whatever they 
contemplated — all rendered their testimony and died. 
Those holy virgins, the Agneses, the Agathas, the Eula- 
lias are cited ; but among the eighteen thousand martyrs . 
whose blood inundated Lyons, and has left traces which 
are still visible, the most glorious example of all which 
are recorded, was that of a woman, of a young maiden. 

She was a slave, in the tender season of youth, but of 
exquisite beauty and delicacy. Possibly, her beauty and 
fragility whetted the rage of her executioners, by inspir- 
ing them with the hope of triumphing over a nature so 
frail, Even her mistress, upon being interrogated by the 
judges, and placed on the list of martyrs, more anxious 
for the salvation of her young slave, than alarmed on her 
own account, trembled lest she should see her yield. 
But as each strip of skin was torn from her by the 
scourge, Blandina repeated with a smile, ‘I am a Chris- 
tian,’-——and in confessing the holy name of Christ, she 
found a secret virtue which rendered her, as it were, in- 
sensible to pain. From morning to evening, the execu- 
tioners relieved one another by taking turns ; and vieing 
together with ingenious cruelty in diversifying her tor- 
ture, they were amazed that the spirit for which they 
opened so many ways of egress, should still obstinately 
cling to the body which they were mutilating. During 
many days the torture was renewed, but at length Blan- 
dina was left to languish in prison. Finally, hoping to 
subdue by pity or to seduce by example — for a few un- 
happy Christians did suecumb— one whom pain could 
not vanquish, they made her the spectator of the torture 
and death of her brethren in Jesus Christ ; but the cour- 
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ageous maiden cheered and exhorted them. Remaining 
last survivor on the arena, which was covered with dead 
bodies —that glorious battle-field where the spirit tri- 
umphed over the flesh, which was lacerated by the 
scourge, hacked with steel, burnt by fire and torn under 
the teeth of wild beasts— a serene joy still beamed 
forth from her holy face ; her soul already dwelt among 
the angel-choirs. Wrapt in the anticipation of the im- 
mortal bliss which faith made present to her, she served 
for a long time, without seeming to be conscious of it, 
as a play-thing to a furious bull, who alternately tossed 
her upon his horns and trod her under foot, so that the 
Pagans, when they saw her dead, were appalled at the 
indomitable courage which had sustained that feeble 
frame.” 

Let our young friends when they read this thrilling 
narrative remember, that persecution for the cause of 
truth and humanity is far from being yet banished from 
this erring world, and that even they may be called to 
make their choice between the stern requisitions of duty 
and the allurements of slothful ease. L. 0. 





CHARADE. 


In flowing grace my first is found 
Enrope’s far eastern shore to bound ; 
Inthe romantic land of Spain, 

In stately pride tis seen again. 


No lock so strong but it must yield 

T’o him who does my second wield,— 

And light and meaning it can bring 

To many a dark, mysterious thing ; 

And yet my whole, though strange it seems, 

The world a stupid creature deems. E. L. F. 
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|" GEORGE, 


I. THE HAND ORGAN. 





Mother. Come here, George. Run fast. Jump into 
m¥ arms. Now look out at the window. What do you 
see ? 

George. Houses, and a horse, and a cart, and a boy. 
There is another boy. That is our John.. Now he 
stands still. What is he looking at? Hark! What is 
that noise? Is it music? 

Mother. Yes. Itisan organ. Look a great way 
off, down the street. Do you see a man, with a large 
box? 

George. NowlI see him. He is coming this way. 
See, how many boys! I wish they would run away, for 
I cannot see very well. What is he doing with his arm? 
Hold me up high. O higher, higher, please; mama! 

Mother. 1t tires my arms. Let me open the window, 
John! Here, John; take these coppers. Give them 
to the man, and ask him to bring his organ nearer. Ask 
him to come and play under this window. Then George 
can see. 

George. And your arms will not ache. | How fast 
John runs! He will soon be there. 

Mother. The man is going down another street. No 
matter. John can find him. John will bring him. Do 
not ery. He will come. 

George. I cannot see him. I cannot hear any mu- 
sic. He has gone away to his house. John cannot find 
him. No, no. 

Mother. Well, Georgie will not mind it. Go and 
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bring me that bag, my little man. Give me a kiss. Now 
look into the bag. 

George. Here are pears. What nice pears! I like 
pears. Are they yours, mama? 

Mother. No, not mine. 

George. Then you cannot give me one. ° 

Mother. They are George’s. Grandpapa put them 
in my bag for you, George. 

George. All mine? 

Mother. Yes, everyone. All are yours. One, two, 
three, four, five, six, — put them on the chair — seven, 
eight —do not drop them — nine, ten. Ten pears for 
little George. 

George. O, how many pears gran’pa did send me! 
One, two, four, seven, five, ten. 

Mother. You cannot count very well yet. 

George. This one hasaredcheek. This is for you, 
mama; this red one. 

Mother. Thank you, my son. It is a very beautiful 
one. It is red on one side, and yellow on the other. 

George. Here is a great one. That is for you too. 

Mother. No, my dear. One will do for me. I do 
not wish for any more. 

George. Then papa shall have the large one. Will 
you keep it for him? 

Mother. Yes. He will be pleased, when he comes 
home. 

George. I will save one for John. Which shall I 
give him? That? No, that is not aniceone. Shall I 
eat it, mama? 

Mother. Yes, they are all ripe, and fit for you to eat. 
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They will not hurt you. But you did right in asking 
leave. You cannot tell what is ripe, yourself. 

George. These are ripe. So they will not hurt John 
at all. John shall have two pears. Would you give 
John two, mama? 

Mother. Then you will have six left. Yes, give him 
two, if you wish. John will like to have them, very 
much. 

George. Halloa! hurra! Mother, mother! I hear the 
music. Lift me up again, high! High! Here is the man. 
O see, what is that, sitting on the box? Is it a little tiny 
man? Yes, it is a droll little man, with a black face. 

Mother. No, it is a monkey, not a man. 

George. He has a little coat on. I am afraid he will 
fall. He will be hurt, 





Mother. No, monkeys can hold on better than little 


boys. See him jump. 

George. Now he is dancing on the ground. A little 
boy gave him a piece of candy. Did you see, mama? 
And now he is eating it. Is not he a funny little man? 
Monkey, I mean. 

Mother. Now you can look, and see what the man 
is doing with his arm. He is turning that handle to 
make the organ sound, That box is the organ. 

George. Why does not John’s grind-stone make mu- 
sic too, when he turns it so? 

Mother. Because it is not an organ, but a grind- 
stone, 

George. -I wish Ihadanorgan. May I speak to the 
man, mama? 

Mother. Yes, but do not beg his organ. 

George. O,no. I neverask for things. That is not 
proper. Sir, what is inside of the organ? 
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Organ-grinder. O, some barrels, and 

George. Yshould not think it would hold even one 
barrel. Mama, the man is laughing. How he laughs! 
I will not speak to him again, would you? 

Mother. Ask him what they are made of, — those 
little barrels in his organ. Ask him if they are made of 
wood, or of metal, like the door-bell, and the piano 
strings. 

George. No. I do not know how to ask him so 
much. I cannot say it. See that boy! He has a stone 
in his hand. I saw him pick it up. He is giving it to 
the monkey. He must not. It is not good to eat. 

Mother. Now the monkey has bitten his thumb. 
That is because he played him a trick. He deceived the 
poor little monkey, who thought he was giving him can- 
dy. Or perhaps he thought it was a plum. 

George. Do monkeys like plums? 

Mother. {believe so. 1 do not know. 

George. Would he like one of my pears? 

Mother. QO, they are too nice to give to a monkey. 

George. Do let me give him one. 

Mother. They are your own. You may do what you 
please with them. 

George. Sir, has your little man, little monkey, I 
mean, any name? 

Organ-grinder. His name is Jacko. 

George. Were, Jacko, I shall throw out a nice pear 
for you. Are you fond of pears? 

Mother. Monkeys cannot speak. He does not know 
what you say. 

George. See, how nicely he caught it. Now he is 
eating it. No, he is biting it all up, and throwing the 
pieces away. Naughty monkey ! 
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Mother. It is quite wasted. But he likes to eat the 
seeds. See him pick them out with his little black fin- 
gers ! 

George. Now the man has stopped playing. Please, 
sir, do not go away. I waht to see Jacko a great while 
longer. 

Mother. Well done, Mr. Jacko! What a cunning 
little broom his master tossed to him! How easily he 
caught it by the handle. I could not have caught it so 
nicely, could you, George? 

George. Icould catch it. I could put up my hand, 
and catch it, just so, could not I? 

Mother. You would not see just when it was coming. 
And when you put up your hand to catch it, you would 
be too late. See him brushing every brick on the side- 
walk, very nicely. There are no bits of pear left, for 
people to step on. 

George. Ican sweep. I want such a cunning little 
broom. And I should like to have a little monkey to 
play with. ButIam afraid he would bite my thumb, 
and make it bleed. So you need not buy Jacko, mama ; 
only the broom, for Georgie. 

Mother. But this man does not sell brooms. I will 
buy you one at a store. Then you can sweep up the 
nursery floor, when you have been playing there. You 
can brush it clean, when you have strewed any crumbs. 

George. And you can call me your little monkey I 
will play, I am a monkey. 

Mother. Well, I must go to my work, now, my little 
monkey. I cannot spare any more time. You can tell 
me what you see Jacko do. 
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George. O, mama! Come back again, do! The man 
told Jacko his coat wanted brushing. So then Jacko 
jumped right upon his shoulder, and brushed his col- 
lar — he is brushing it now. Now he is brushing the 
organ. How funny he looks! All the boys are laugh- 
ing. I wish you could see. One boy has a biscuit in 
his hand. Now he has given Jacko a piece of it. He 
has put it into his mouth. Now he has put in another, 
and his cheek sticks out like my pocket, when it is full. 
Now he has put in some more. O come and see! Both 
cheeks are stuffed out with biscuit. He looks very droll 
indeed. 

Mother. I cannot come. I must mend my boy’s 
socks. 

George. Oh dear! Now the man is going away: I 
wish he would stay all day. Jacko is sitting on the or- 
gan. Now he is making bows. Good bye, Jacko. Now 
he is holding his cap for the boys to put some coppers 
into it. Now they are gone. I cannot see Jacko at 
all. Yes. Now can see him. He has jumped upon 
his master’s shoulder. He is eating something. I guess 
it is a piece of biscuit. 

Mother. Yes. He put it away in his cheek pockets, 
to eat it when he had leisure. 

George. Now they have gone round the corner of the 
street, and I cannot see them at all. Hurrah! I forgot 
my pears. I shall sit down by you, in my little chair 
now, and eat them. No— first, I will carry these out 
to John. He is out in the yard, sawing wood. I hear 
him. I shall soon be back. Only I shall ask him about 
the monkey. I shall want to know if he told the man 
to come. I suppose he did give him the coppers. Did 
he? 
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Mother. I do not know. I suppose he did. I am 
willing you should stay with John a little while. You 
may sit upon a log, and eat your pears, and see him 
work, if he likes to have you there. 

George. And he will like to have me come. I know 
he will. For I will not run in his way, nor trouble him 
at all. John loves me when I am good and pleasant. 

Mother. So does every body. A ttee 


[To be continued.]} 
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Sue sat in upper chamber, swept and garnished, 
And no uncleanly spirit wandered in, 

For her sweet influence forever banished 
From that secluded spot all forms of sin. 


And one who loved her when she moved before us, 
And keeps her memory green now she is gone, 

Would pray that al] the blessings she shed o’er us 
May through her happy future cheer her on, 


Though few and short the years she kept our garden, 
With skilful hand she tended well the flowers, 

And with few faults, (those love could see and pardon,) 
She tempered well the sunshine with the showers. 


And while fond memory makes the past time present, 
Teacher and taught together while we see, 
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We will not wish them pleasures. evanescent 
But ask that life their happy school may be. 


Seven wise virgins—may their steps ne’er falter, 
While they walk onward through the wide world’s 
mazes ; 
Like the seven candlesticks on holy altar, 
Let them shed radiance o’er the hallowed places. 


A Garland. 


Tue graceful Clematis—white blossom flinging, 
And the Mimosa—trembling at the touch, 

Each with its slender stalk or tendrils clinging 

To the kind hand which trained them—loving much. 


Bright ’mid the chaplet see the scarlet blossom 
Of Splendid Sage—wise oracle of flowers, 
And the sweet Violet ’mid its green leaves’ bosom, 


By its own fragrance wooing to be ours. 


The Jasmin with the little Daisy vying, 

Iris with the wild Rose in a flowery knot, 
And where the Lily shed its leaves in dying, 
Blooms in its place the blue Forget-me-not. 


The wreath is woven!—ended is the vision !— 
Children and flowers have vanished from the sight. 
Blossoms of earth! oh, in green fields elysian, 
In amaranth bloom may you be ever bright! 

M. C. D, 8. 
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SEE FRONTISPIECE. 


(Continued from page 137.) 


Wun the boys returned from school at night, Ellen was 
watching at the door for them; for they had staid nearly 
an hour beyond their time, and their mother was getting 
uneasy. ‘The good dame was just telling her how often 
Bill Ball had to be kept after school for bad lessons, and 
how kind Mith, who always had his lessons perfect, was, 
to ‘stay with him, when Ellen exclaimed, ‘“ Here they 
come !’’ and her eyes sparkled when she saw the bright 
Autumn nosegay that William had brought for her. 

‘“‘ The old story, I suppose,” said Mrs. Ball, ‘* the mas- 
ter kept you to learn your definitions, hey? Qh, Bill 
Ball, if you would only try to learn what you can! I 
know you haven’t got much sense, but if” 

“‘The master did not keep him to-day,” said Mith, 
eagerly, “‘ only he wanted to go round by Mink’s Misery, 
to get some’ — (in a low tone) “ some flowers and things 
to bring home, and so I went with him; and it is more 
than a mile farther than, to come through the nine-acre 
lot, and that’s what made us late.” 

** Oh, dear, dear! Why, Bill Ball, just look at your 
shoes and your trousers. All the way round by Mink’s 
Misery, for that ugly rubbish ! And through Nat’s Splash, 
too, I know by the looks of your clothes, after those poison 
weeds.” 

But Ellen, remembering the fate of the ruby-decked 
crown, after a cordial ‘‘ Thank you,’”’ had scampered off 
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to her mother’s room with the poison weeds; and Wil- 
liam had put on dry shoes, and a large, clean, checked 
tier, so quickly, that his mother could not find it in her 
heart to scold him any more, particularly as there seemed 
now no danger to her neat premises from his ugly rubbish. 

When Ellen reached her chamber with her bouquet 
safe, she called her mother to admire it, and to tell her 
the names of some of the flowers and bright berries. 

“This must be the Fringed Gentian, that I have long- 
ed so to see; is it not, mother?’”’ 

“* Yes, and this clustered flower, of a darker blue, is 
the Barrel Gentian. Did you know the other by Bryant’ s 
description of it?” 

**T believe so. While I was sick, Mary read his lines 
‘To the Fringed Gentian,’ to me several times; and I 
remember one stanza of it now. As soon as I saw this 
flower I said to myself, 


‘Then doth thy sweet and quiet 
Look through its fringes to the s 
Blue — blue —as if the that sky Jet all 
A flower from its cerulean wall.’ 


“ But what is this lighter blue flower ?”’ 

“That is the Harebell; one of the few old English 
poetical flowers, Ellen, that are found in America. Do 
you know what I mean by poetical flowers ? 

“‘T think I do, they are flowers that poets have writ- 
ten about; are they not?” 
© Yes, dear; the Daisy, Cowslip, Primrose, Lily of 
the Valley, Crocus, Harebell, and Violet, are English 
wild flowers, loved by young and old, and most by the 
poets, who have often written about them; yet of these 
we have only the Violet and the Harebell, and hardly 
the poet’s Violet, either. ” 
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“ IT remember when I asked you, once, why the Violet 
was said to perfume the air, and to be found by its scent 
alone, if it were hidden away under the leaves, when 
really it had no smell at all, you told me that the Eng- 
lish Violet was very fragrant ; and afterwards you got 
some roots for me to put in my garden, and I know how 
sweet they are. But the Evening Primrose is wild ; and 
Mary told me she found a great many Cowslips in the 
meadows, last spring, when she was at uncle Ford’s,”’ 

** Yes, but the coarse and scentless, though gay Marsh 
Marigold found in our meadows, though unfortunately 
sometimes called Cowslip, is no more like the true Cow- 
slip than a clover flower is like a pink ; and the Evening 
Primrose is not the poet’s flower, the true Primrose, but 
belongs to an entirely different family.” 

& ‘ What is this bright bunch of berries, shaped like a 
pine cone? 

“ The fruit of the Arum, or Wake-robin. How bril- 
liant the color is! You know this rich purple Aster, 
and the feathery Golden-rod, already. There is just 
enough of it, peeping out here and there, to set off the 
other flowers.” 

“Oh, mother, is this Myrtle? Is Myrtle a wild 
fiower ?” 

“‘ Not wild here, my child, we even have to keep it in 
the house through the winter. This elegant, bright- 
leaved evergreen, that William has put round your 
flowers so tastefully, is the Bear-berry. It is worthy 
of a prettier name.”’ 

“IT must not let them go any longer without water,” 
said Ellen, as she ran down stairs for something to put 
her treasure in. 
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**Mrs. Ball,” said she, as she entered the kitchen, 
“will you let me have your pretty Wedgewood pitcher, 
to put my flowers in ?” 

“Oh yes, Miss Ellen, but I don’t know as we have 
got any flowers now. Mith had some Merrigoulds and 
Chinioysters last year, but the hens picked every thing 
to pieces this summer.” 

“William brought me a bunch of flowers from the 
woods, and mother says it is one of the most beautiful 
she ever saw.” 

Mrs. Ball took the favorite white pitcher with the fig- 
ures of the Four Seasons in blue relief on it, and handed 
it, with a wondering look, to Ellen, for astonishment 
kept her silent. She stood for several minutes, looking 
at the door through which Ellen had vanished, and at 
last exclaimed, ‘‘ What upon earth can they be going to 
do with those weeds, I wonder! If Mrs. Temple calls 
those dingy things handsome, what would she say to a 
bunch of Lalocks anda Piney ? If it was Shoemake, now, 
and they wanted it for dye-stuff, or Apple-Peru to make 
salve of, I would not say a word; but | don’t see how they 
can bear to clutter up their room with such homely 
things, all dropping and scattering over the floor, and 
poison too, just as like as not.” 

Ellen had been wishing to meet with an adventure, 
worthy of a place in her letter to her brother John ; and 
as she was returning from a pleasant ride with her mo- 
ther, in Mrs. Ball’s carryall, she witnessed an accident in 
the road, that, to her lively fancy, answered the purpose 
very well. They were going on gently with Fire-brand, 
(no steady little pony ever less merited the name,) under 
the sole guidance of Mith,—as the last words they 
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heard from the house were “‘ Now, Bill Ball, don’t touch 
the reins, for you always have your eyes everywhere but 
on the horse,” —~ when they heard a loud hallo, mingled 
with a crashing sound. Mith gave Firebrand one little 
touch with the whip, and they were soon. at the spot 
from which the harsh noises had proceeded. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Fitch?” said Mith, as he 
threw the reins to William, and jumped down, 

** Matter, indeed. Here’s a pretty smash, to be sure!” 
cried Mr. Fitch, the carrier, who was standing by his 
great baggage-wagon, the picture of despair, —‘* And 
Mrs. Ireson is going to have a party to-night, and all 
the good things are in that wagon; and Parson Flint 
has got a box of books there, and I do believe he can’t 
write his sermon for Sunday without the books to study 
it out of, and to-morrow’s Saturday, too; and Sam 
Clive’s great box of notions is there, and like to be there 
all night. I almost wish I was under that wheel myself.” 
So Mr. Fitch stood groaning by the side of his wagon, 
helpless and sad, till Mith cheered him up, by telling 
him that he would carry Mrs. Ireson’s parcels to her; in 
the carryall, and send some men to help him mend: his 
wagon. Meantime, Ellen had enquired of William, in 
a whisper, if he did not think Mr. Fitch was rather ba- 
byish ; William had pointed out his resemblance to.the 
‘* wagoner who complained to Jupiter,’’ in his ‘*Esop’s 
Fables,” and Mrs. Temple had been entreated.to “ make 
a picture of it, to send home to John.” me 








[To be continued.} 
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THE GOLDEN AGE. 







[Translated from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, by a school-girl.] 






Tae Golden Age came first, which, without laws 
Or judge, spontaneously maintained the cause 
Of faith and right. The penalties and dread, 
Which follow crime, were wanting ; nor were read 
From plate of brass, fierce threats. No suppliant crowd 
Of its own judge abhorred the aspect proud ; 

But all without grave justice were secure. 

Not yet descends into the waters pure 

To visit foreign climes, the mountain pine : 

And mortals knew no lands beyond the line 
‘Of their own shores. Not yet steep moats surround 
Walled towers; nor trumpets of straight brass were found, 
Nor winding horns. The helmet and the sword 

Caused not that carnage which is now deplored ; 

And careless minds, without the need of arms 

Enjoyed their leisure, free from rude alarms. 

The willing earth, unforced, nor torn by plough, 
With her rich products doth mankind endow. ? 
Content with food which grew without their care, 3 
They plucked of arbute-tree the fruit so fair ; 

And mountain-strawberries, cornel-berries found, 

And blackberries with hard thorns encompassed round, 
And mast, which fell from Jove’s wide-spreading tree. 
Spring was eternal, and with breezes free 

And tepid gales, the gentle Zephyrs mild 
Blew softly over the gay flowerets wild. 
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THE HONEST JEW. 


[The following anecdote is communicated by Dr. Warwick, 
from whom we received the account of the grateful Pike.] 


FRom a very extensive acquaintance with my fellow 
creatures, during an examination of about seventy-nine 
years, I have drawn the conclusion that there are good, 
bad. and indifferent among all classes, but that the good, 
upon the whole, rather preponderate. As an example, 
take the following. 

When putting on my clothes after washing in the Ger- 
man Ocean, off Sunderland, I was asked by a young 
man whether or no I had lost any bank-notes; to which 
I replied, that I ought to have three one pound Bank of 
England notes in my pocket, but that I would examine. 

‘‘ You will find there the wanderers,’ he said. “J 
saw them blown from your direction, and I hastened to 
prevent them from following your example.’”’ For which 
interference of course he received my thanks. 

The next day when walking through Sunderland, I 
saw the same person with a basket of trinkets before 
him, supported by a strap round his neck. After a smile 
of mutual recognition, I enquired the price of a seal, 
when, looking at my watch-chain, he said, ‘‘ You do not 
want one, I see, and only ask the question as a reward 
for what happened yesterday; and although I should 
have otherwise been glad of your custom, I must de- 
cline it as a reward for honesty.””. Seeing that I looked 
rather surprised, he observed, ‘*‘ Yeu seem rather aston- 
ished, and I have only to request, that when you hear 
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any of our race abused, you will remember that you 
have met with an honest Jew; — and I assure you that 
I am not the only one.” w. 





A SUMMER SONG FOR WINTER WEATHER. 


Tue old apple tree, 
Noblest on the hill, 
Takes me in its arms; 
There lie [ dreaming, dreaming, 
Dreaming at my will. 


Little birds, hopping, 
Think not I am there ; 
While they trill wild notes, 
'Fhink not of my dreaming 
In the scented air. 


Leaves glance bright above, 
 Boughs rock me beneath, 
Moving like calm waves, 
Or blue harebells dreaming 
: On a summer heath, 


Now, my eye-lids closing, 
Look I inwardly ; 
All the outward music, 
All the green leaves dreaming 
' Seem to follow me. 


Feeling and sweet thought, 
Old swéet grief and mirth, 
Like gold fruit, are hanging 
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Mid green boughs of my dreaming, 
Far above the earth. 


Hope and winged fancy 
Midway chirp and sing, 
And each cadence breaks 
Upon this still, deep dreaming, 
Like sound in blossoming. 


a 





~~ 









Peace, a deeper peace, 
Joy, a fuller tide, 
Like swans on glassy waves, 
Come gliding down my dreaming 
Friendly, side by side. 















Say you, little wren, 
That our life of mirth 
Distances a king’s, 
As the’ sky in azure dreaming 
Distances the earth ? 


Well said! noisy world, 
Custom’s weedy throng, 

Here I give the go-by. 

For they match not in my dreaming 

With your wing and song. 


Hearken, little bird! 
When God round your heart 
' Laid those mottled wings, 
He gave you heavenly dreaming 
For your life-long part. 




















I—my wild translator 
Of that upper bliss— 
On my doubtful pinions 
Fanned through some strange dreaming 
Ere a dream like this. 







A. R. W. 
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A KANGAROO HUNT. 


Tuts story is taken from a book called “ Tales of the 
Colonies.”” The family of Mr. Thornley were new settlers 
in Australia, and had just bought two dogs, Hector and 
Fly, who were accustomed to hunt Kangaroos. Will, 
the eldest son, a boy of ten years old, was very eager to 
try them, and the stock-keeper consented to go with 
him. The account of his day’s work he gave on his re- 
turn in the evening. 

“It was just light when the stock-keeper called me. 
I wasn’t long in dressing. I took one of the large pistols 
that my father said | might have, and the stock-keeper 
had a musket; and we had half a damper (a sort of 
loaf), and a paper of salt, and we had my big hack-knife, 
and so off we went. I do think Hector knew he was 
going to have some kangaroo, for he seemed so glad, and 
licked his lips ; and Fly wagged her tail ; and the morn- 
ing was so beautiful. And what do you think, father? 
the bird that my mother likes so much to hear is a mag- 
pie! it is, indeed, for | saw it, andit’s just like an Eng- 
lish magpie, only it sings so beautifully. We walked 
over the plain till we came to the hills, and the dogs kept 
quiet behind us. The stock-keeper said I might see 
they had been well trained ; they kept their heads low, 
and their tails hanging down behind them, as if they had 
no life in them; but youshould have seen them when 
they got sight of a kangaroo! We went on till we got 
about four or five miles from the tents, and then we did 
not talk, for the kangaroos are startled at the least noise ; 
they are just like hares for that. Then the stock-keeper 
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stood still. He said to the dogs, ‘ Go find ;’ and then 
the dogs cantered about round us, going farther and 
farther off, till Hector began to smell about very earnest- 
ly. ‘He has got scent,’ said the stock-keeper; and so 
he had, for he galloped off with his nose to the ground 
straight a-head. Fly saw him, and she galloped after. 
‘| think it is a big one,’ said the stock-keeper, ‘ the dogs 
seem so warm at it.’ [| was running after them as fast 
as | could, when the stock-keeper called after me to stop. 
‘Stop,’ said he, ‘it’s of no use for you to run; youcould 
not keep up with them.” ‘Why, what are we to do?’ 
said I; ‘if they kill a kangaroo, how. can we find it ?” 
‘Wait a bit,’ said he, ‘all in good time. If the dogs 
kill a kangaroo, we shall find him, I'll warrant.’ So 
we waited, waited till I was quite tired; and a good 
while after Hector came back quite slowly, as if he was 
tired, with Fly following after. The stock-keeper looked 
at his mouth. * What's that for?’ said 1. ‘To see if 
he has killed,’ said he: ‘look here, his mouth is bloody, 
and that’s come by killing a kangaroo, you may be sure 
of it.’ Then the stock-keeper stood up, and said to 
Hector, ‘ Show;’ and then Hector trrotted off, not fast, 
but pretty fast, so that I was obliged to trot too, to keep 
up with him: and he trotted on and on till | was rather 
tired, | dare say for three miles from where we were at 
first, and on he went, and we following him, till he 
brought us to a dead kangaroo, close to a little pool of 
water. It was a monstrous big one, with such a claw on 
each of his hind legs! a claw that would rip up a dog in 
a moment, or a man, too, if he got at him. * Good dog!” 
said the stock-keeper; and Hector wagged his tail, and 
seemed to like to be praised. Then the stock-keeper 
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gave me his gun to hold, and he cut up the kangaroo, 
and gave part to the dogs. Some of it he hung on a 
tree, and noted the place. ‘ What’s to be done now,’ said 
I. * We'll kill another,’ said the stock-keeper, ‘if you 
are not tired.’ I said I was not tired a bit; so after we 
had rested a little while, we went on again, the dogs fol- 
lowing us as before. We saw plenty of brush kangaroos, 
but we would not touch them. After we had got a mile 
or two, the stock-keeper, who had been examining the 
ground all way along, said, ‘I think there are some big 
ones hereabouts, by the look of the marks ;’ so he said to 
the dogs, ‘ Go, find,’ as he had said before. Almost di- 
rectly we saw such a large fellow —I’m sure he was six 
feet high. He looked at us and at the dogs for a moment, 
and then off he went. What hops he did give! He 
hopped on his two hind legs, with his fore legs in the 
air, and his tail straight out behind him, and this tail was 
as thick as a bed-post, and it went wag, wag, up and down, 
as he jumped, and seemed to balance him behind. But 
Hector and Fly were after him. This time the stock- 
keeper ran too, for the ground was level, and clear of 
fallen timber, and you could see a good way before you. 
I had begun to feel a little tired, but I didn’t feel tired 
then. Hop, hop, went the kangaroo, and the dogs after 
him, and we after the dogs; and we scampered on till I 
was quite out of breath. The kangaroo was a good way 
before the dogs, when he turned upa hill. ‘Now we 
shall have him,’ said the stock-keeper; the dogs will 
beat him up hill.’ We scrambled up the hill, and I 
thought the dogs would get him; but the kangaroo was 
at the top first, and when we got a sight of him, he was 
bounding down the hill, making such prodigious leaps 
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at every jump, that you couldn’t believe it if you didn’t 
see it; The dogs had no chance with him downhill. 
‘It’s of no use,’ said the stock-keeper, ‘for us to try to 
keep up with him; we may as well stay here. He'll 
lead the dogs a pretty chance, will that fellow; he’s a 
Boomah, and one of the biggest rascals I ever saw.’ 
**So we sat down at the top of the hill, under a gum 
tree ; and there we sat a long time, 1 don’t know how 
long, until we saw Hector coming up. The stock-keeper 
looked at his mouth. ‘ He has killed,’ said he, ‘ but he 
has got a little scratched in the tussle, and so has Fly. 
That big chap was almost too much for two dogs.’ Then 
he said, ‘Go show;’ and Hector and Fly trotted along 
straight to where the kangaroo lay, without turning to 
the right or left, but going over every thing, just as if 
they knew the road quite well. We came to a hollow, 
and there they saw the kangaroo lying dead. Just as the 
stock-keeper was going to cut him open, I saw another 
kangaroo not a hundred yards off. ‘ There’s another,’ 
said I; and the dogs, although they had had ahard battle 
with the kangaroo lying dead, started off directly. Close 
by us was a large pond of water, like a little lake. The 
kangaroo was between the dogs and the lake. Not 
knowing how to get past, I suppose, he hopped right 
into the lake, and the dogs went in after him. He hop- . 
ped further into the lake, where the water got deeper, 
and then the dogs were obliged to swim, but they would 
not leave their work. When the kangaroo found himself 
getting pretty deep in the water, he stopped, and turned 
on the dogs; but he could not use his terrible hind 
claws ; so when one of the dogs made a rise at his throat, 
(they always try to get hold of the throat,) he took hold 
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of him with his fore legs, and ducked him under the 
water. Then the other dog made a spring at him, and 
the kangaroo ducked him in the same way. ‘ Well!” 
said the stock-keeper, ‘I never saw the like of that be- 
fore ; this is a new game.’ And all the while the dogs 
kept springing at the kangaroo’s throat, and the kanga- 
roo kept ducking them under the water. But it was 
plain the dogs were getting exhausted, for they were 
obliged to swim and be ducked too, while the kangaroo 
stood with his head and fore legs out of the water. 
‘ This will never do,” said the stock-keeper ; ‘ he’ll drown 
the dogs soon, at this rate.” So he took his gun from 
me, and put a ball in it. ‘ Now,’ said he,‘ for a good 
shot ; I must take care not to hit the dogs.’ He put 
his gun over the branch of a dead tree, and, watching 
his time, he fired, and hit the kangaroo in the neck, and 
down it came in the water. He called off the dogs, and 
they swam back to us, ‘He is such a prime one,’ said 
he, ‘it would be a pity to lose his skin ;’ sohe waded in 
after him,‘and dragged him out. ‘It’s a pity,’ said he, 
‘to lose so much meat, but his kind-quarters would be a 
bigger load than | should like to carry home; but I 
must have his skin; and I tell you what, young fellow, 
you shall have his tail, though I’m thinking it’s rather 
more than you can carry home.’ This roused me a bit, 





‘to think I couldn’t carry a kangaroo’s tail; so I deter- 


mined to take it home, if I dropped, though I must say 
it was so heavy that I was obliged to rest now and then, 
and the stock-keeper carried it a good part of the way 
for me. ‘ What shall we do with the meat?’ said I. 
‘What shall we do with it?’ said he: ‘are you hun- 
gry?? *I am, indeed,’ said I. ‘Then we'll make a 
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dinner off him,’ said the stoek-keeper. With that, we 
got together some dry sticks, and made a fire, and the 
stock-keeper took the ramrod of his musket, and first 
he cut a piece of lean and put the ramrod through it, 
and then he cut a bit of fat, and slid on after the lean; 
and so on,a bit of fat and a bit of lean, and so he 
roasted them over the fire. He gave me the ramrod to 
hold, and cutting a long slice of bark out of a gum-tree, 
made two plates —‘ capital plates,’ he said, ‘ for a bush 
dinner.’ I told you we had got some salt and some 
damper, and I was pretty hungry, as you may suppose, 
and | thought it the most delicious dinner I ever ate. 
When I had done, I lay down on the grass, and Hector 
and Fly came and laid themselves down beside me, and 
somehow, I don’t know how it was, I fell asleep, I was 
so tired. I slept a good while, for the stock-keeper said 
it would have been a sin to wake me, I was in such a 
sweet sleep. 1 woke up, however, after a good nap, and 
felt as if | could eat a bit more kangaroo; but it was 
getting late, and so we made the best of our way home. 
We passed by the place where we had killed the first 
kangaroo, and the stock-keeper brought home the hind 
quarters and the three skins, and I brought home a tail.” 

‘Now, then, to. bed,” said his mother. ‘I dare say 
we shall dream all night of your ‘ Tale of a Kangaroo.’ ” 

Will’s account of his sport amused us very much, and 
it was a correct description of the way of hunting the 
animal. I may remark here, the amazing quantity of 
grass that a kangaroo eats: it eats nothing else in its 
wild state. When caught very young, and tamed, it 
will eat all sorts of vegetables ; but of all things I ever 
tried it with, it is fondest of brown sugar . it will follow 
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you about for brown sugar, just as a sheep will follow a 
shepherd for a lump of salt. It is a timid, fearful ani- 
mal; very pretty in appearance when its head and neck 
only are visible over the bushes, but an ungainly crea- 
ture in its whole aspect. 
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I KNEW a lady, when I was a little girl, who was 
very fond of birds; and one morning, when she was 
dressing, she heard something tap and peck at her win- 
dow; and when she looked out, she saw all the ground 
covered with snow, and a poor little Robin Red-breast 
pecking at the window. 

She opened it, and threw him out some bread; and, 
as long as the snow lasted, the robin came back every 
morning, and she fed him. When the warm weather 
came, the little bird could get food for himself, and 
flew away; and the lady thought she should never see 
him again: but when the next winter came, one very 
cold morning, she heard tap, tap, at the window; and 
she opened the curtains, which were drawn before the 
windows to keep out the cold, and there was her robin 
come back again. She was quite glad to see her little 
favorite once more; and she gave him plenty to eat 
every morning, all that winter; but when the warm 
weather came again, away he flew. Now it happened, 
at the beginning of the next winter, that the lady was 
very ill, and her window was not opened nor her curtains 
undrawn for many days; and when she looked out, she 
saw her pretty little robin stiff, and cold, and dead. 











